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Iowa and the collier. I had no right to abandon her without a necessity
not then apparent to me. The speed of a fleet must necessarily he regu-
lated by that of its slowest vessel. The Eagle was not the only slow
vessel in that fleet; the Vixen and the collier were others. The weather
at sea was such that much greater speed could not have been kept up.
Captain Higginson, of the Massachusetts, reports (p. 15), "Weather rough
and squally;" Captain Evans, of the Iowa (p. 26), says, "May 25th,
squally and rainy, long sea from E.S.E.;" Captain MeCalla, of the Marlle-
faead (p. 18), says, "May 25th, rough and moderate sea, fresh to stiff
breezes, with wind from E.N.E. to S.E. by S." (which were head winds) ;
and my own report from the Brooklyn (p. 22) says, "The run to Santiago
was marked by rain and rough weather." I was ordered to proceed to
Santiago "cautiously" (see above). If I had known that the Spanish fleet
was in the latter port, I trust that it is not necessary for me to assure
this honorable committee that no consideration of the Eagle or anything
else would have prevented me from getting there at the earliest possible
moment with the larger vessels, but the weather and sea and the slow-
moving vessels made it impossible to do better than I did.

Third.   The retrograde movements of May 26th and 27th.

These are what the honorable secretary (adopting the language of
the letter to Mm from Admiral Sampson, to be found on p. 135) charac-
terizes as "reprehensible conduct."

In reply to this I can only say that never before in a professional life
of more than forty-two years was any such language used to characterize
conduct of mine, and I can see no reason for its use now.

An officer's conduct should be judged, first, in the light of his known
character for professional zeal and ability. The honorable secretary pays
me a high tribute when he says (p. 6) that I was "selected for command
of the Flying Squadron without any solicitation or suggestion on my part,
or that of any one in my behalf, and solely with a view to the best inter-
ests of the public service." I trust that there is no doubt in the mind of
any member of your committee that in all I did while in command of the
Flying Squadron, I was animated by the sole desire to do my duty, fully
and completely, to my country, and to deserve the high compliment that
had been paid to me in assigning me to that command.

Acting in accordance with my best judgment, in view of the- circum-
stances; without any certain knowledge of the whereabouts of that Spanish
fleet; after having been informed by the "scouts," commanded by such
officers as Sigsbee, Jewell, and Wise, that, although they had all been off
Santiago de Cuba for a week, they had seen nothing of it and knew noth-
ing of its movements or its whereabouts since it had left Curacoa; after
having been assured by Sigsbee, that he did not believe it was in Santiago,
and by the emphatic declaration of the pilot Nunez; and, knowing that, as
the sea and weather then were, it would be impossible to coal my squadron
off the port, I deemed it best to take the action I did, the final result of
which was the location of the enemy's fleet in Santiago Harbor.

The department's despatch under consideration (p. 34, No. 27, Execu-